“Lo, the winter is past” 


HERE comes a time in the 

changing seasons when there 
is a new warmth in the breeze, 
and a touch of new color along 
the wayside. In the steppes of 
Asia the snow begins to melt, in 
the English hedgerows the chil- 
dren look for the first primrose, 
and on the western prairies faint 
shoots of green appear. Every- 
where there is a stirring of new 
hope in the hearts of men, and 
‘we may be reminded of the words 
from a familiar song of spring 
written thousands of years ago 
(Solomon’s Song 2:11, 12), “Lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.” 


Today the perennial promise 
of spring comes to a troubled 
world, a world which is facing 
the difficulties of strife, confusion, 
and seeming loss, with their in- 
creasing demands for sacrifice. 
There is need for strength and 
courage to face the problems of 
present-day conditions, but the 
greatest need is for a clear under- 
standing of the omnipotence of 
God, of His ever-presence and 
availability here and now....The 
joyous days of spring, with their 
warmth and sunshine, bird calls, 
and budding trees, illustrate the 
renewed hope with which men 
turn expectantly to the Scriptural 
promises of healing and restora- 
tion, ... 

In an article, “Voices of Spring,” 
in “Miscellaneous Writings,” Mary 
Baker Eddy says (p. 330): “Hu- 
man hope and faith should join 
in nature’s grand harmony, and, 
if on minor key, make music in 
the heart. And man, more friend- 
ly, should call his race as gently 
to the springtide of Christ’s dear 
love.” There are few of us in- 
different to “nature’s grand har- 
mony” when, after cold wintry 
days, we hear the song of birds 
again and watch the unfolding of 
budding tree and blossom. How- 
ever long and difficult the winter 
may have seemed to be, we were 
always sure of its breaking up in 
due season. We had no doubt 
about it, any more than we had 
about day following night.... 

“The springtide of Christ’s dear 
love,” is a perpetual springtide, 
ever present, unchanging, and un- 


failing. The ever-present truth 
about God and man is to us a law 
of perpetual renewal. 

The prophet Hosea exhorted the 
people (Hosea 10:12), “Break up 
your fallow ground: for it is time 
to seek the Lord, till he come and 
rain righteousness upon you.” 
The land that has lain fallow all 
winter must be broken up and 
made ready for the sowing. So 
does the appearing of the Christ, 
Truth, to human consciousness 
begin at once to break up the stub- 
born beliefs of apathy, inertia, 
and sluggishness, and to replace 
them with a joyous activity that 
is hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. 

Sometimes even in the midst of 
sunny days we may seem to be 
mentally experiencing a winter of 
depression and discontent until 
some clarion call of Truth ,awak- 
ens us to our need of more spir- 
itual activity. The Psalmist 
cried (Psalms 42:11), “Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within 
me? hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise him, who is the health 
of my countenance, and my God.” 
We cannot remain long disquieted 
when we turn away from the evi- 
dences of the material senses and 
accept the facts of being which 
spiritual sense perceives. The 
glorious fact that God is the 
health of our countenance can be 
demonstrated here and now 
through the knowledge that God 
is the only creator, and that man, 
His image and likeness, is en- 
dowed with health, happiness, and 
immortality. ... 

We do not gain any great good 
simply by desiring it. We need to 
add to our desire the giving up of 
that which would hinder our 
realization of “the springtide of 
Christ’s dear love.” The false 
beliefs of personal sense, worry, 
doubt, fear, resentment, pride, and 
stubborn self-will must be given 
up and replaced by the spiritual 
qualities which constitute man’s 
real being. In proportion as we 
are honestly trying to do this, 
our trials and afflictions will be- 
come less, our “joys and tri- 
umphs” will increase, and, look- 
ing back at some landmark in our 
experience, we shall be able tri- 
umphantly to say, “Lo, the winter 
is past.” 

—The Christian Science Monitor. 


AMERICA 


These words from a recent adver- 


tisement are worth reading twice: 
“A drum, a little red wagon, a pic- 
ture book; these are gifts that bring 
joy to a boy’s heart. But you can 
give him a far greater gift. You 
can give him the right to live as a 
free American. 
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“Renegotiation” 


Might Touch You 


Under no other circumstances is 
the fine spirit of neighborly co- 
operation shown to better advantage 
in a rural community than in the 
case of fire or other calamity. This 
friendly spirit is not based upon per- 
sonal interest, but upon the deep 
sympathy that just naturally arises 
in case of disaster. Of course, there 
is a personal interest if the fire 
threatens our own property, but we 
like to think this unity of spirit in 
our rural life is typical of America. 

There is this same community of 
interest between industry, labor and 
agriculture, although sympathy for 
each other’s troubles seldom comes 
to the surface. 

Every farmer knows that his best 
market for the produce of his farm 
is our local domestic market. He 
depends upon this domestic market 
to consume over 90 per cent of what 
our American farms produce each 
year. If anything happens to his 
domestic market, like the depression 
and loss of employment in the early 
thirties, agriculture is at once af- 
fected. On the other hand, if any- 
thing happens to the buying power of 
agriculture, industry is hurt just as 
badly. 

Right now congress is considering 
the renegotiation of all government 
contracts. The law was passed on 
April 28, 1942. Some people are 
urging that these new renegotiation 
bureaus should examine contracts 
made long before the law was 
passed. 

Take the case of a contract made 
in 1940. The work has been done 
and paid for; taxes have been paid 
to the government on the profits, if 
any; labor has been paid and the 
money balance distributed either in 
repairs to plant or perhaps paid in 
dividends to stockholders. 

Danger of Retroactive Measures. 

Suppose that same thing happened 
to our local store, or even to our 
farmers themselves. Suppose the 
prices we received for our crops, or 
the conservation payments by the 
government for 1941 or 1940 were 
suddenly to be ‘‘renegotiated.”’ Ev- 
ery farmer has either fed out or 
sold his crop, purchased new ma- 
chinery or perhaps painted the barn, 
or bought a new dress for his wife. 
If, under a retroactive law, he were 
suddenly put up against the threat 
of renegotiation, all of his credit, and 
perhaps even his investment would 
be disturbed. 

No one wants unfair profits or ex- 
cessive dividends out of war con- 
tracts. Investigation has shown that 
over 95 per cent of industry and 
business made’ no excessive profits 
out of the war. Certainly no farm- 
ers have received excessive prices 
for farm crops. 

Now Is the Time for Unity 

We want to get on with this war. 
We must have unity. Unity is based 
upon mutual confidence in our gov- 
ernment and in each other. We are 
all looking forward to a return of 
peace after the war has been won. 
We will then want to resume our 
domestic markets, replace worn-out 
farm machinery and resume our 
normal trade relationships. Indus- 
try and business will need all of 
their American ingenuity and 
strength to provide jobs which, in 
turn, furnish our domestic market 
after the war. 

True, renegotiation at present is 
applied only to industry and con- 
tracts with the government. But we 
all recognize the good old American 
principle that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

If business contracts can be re- 
negotiated under a law passed long 
after the business contracts were 
made, how about the sanctity of our 
own contracts? 

Just now the fire seems far from 
our own neighborhood, but if we look 
closely, our domestic markets, both 
now and after the war, are involved. 
We can well take time off to show 
a little neighborly spirit and help 
put out the fire. 


The Peoples’ Edict 


Money to pay for the war, yes; 
but no money for frills in the 
civil operations of any.of our 
governing bodies. That is the 
edict of the American people. 
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Formation of a number of aii-women track maintenance gangs in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Arizona, has just been announced by Southern Pacific 
as its latest move to help relieve an acute shortage of male section 
hands. Shown above are members of a 35-woman group shoveling excess 
ballast from between the rails near Watsonville. 

Although women are new to Southern Pacific track gangs, some 2500 
“railroadettes” in the past year have taken over numerous other jobs 
formerly performed exclusively by men, in the railroad’s shops and store 
department. The women track workers perform the lighter jobs such as 
shoveling ballast and distributing tie plates, spikes and bolts for use by 


the section men. 


Southern Pacific is already employing thousands of students and busi- 
nessmen each weekend in its maintenance forces to help keep tracks in 
shape for the handling of vital war traffic, and addition of the full-time 
women track gangs will provide further valuable assistance in the man- 
power emergency. Railroad officials emphasized, however, that the press 
ing need apie for thousands of regular male section hands. 


STAMPS 


Which Red Ones 
Good And When! 


To end confusion among food pur- 


chasers as to which of the red 
stamps are valid for purchases of 
meat and fats this week and how 
long they will remain good, the lo- 
cal war price and ration board is- 
suesthe following table: 

For the week beginning March 29 
“A” stamps are good. They may be 
used up to and includeing the ex- 
piration date, April Oth. 

For the week beginning April 4, 
“B” staps are good. Expiration date, 
April 30. 

FFor week beginning April 11, “C” 
stamps arg good. Expiration date, 
April 30. 

For week beginning April 18, “D” 
stamps are good, Expiration date, 
April 30. 

For week beginning April 25, “E” 
stamps are good. Expiration date to 
be announced later. 


John A. Sullivan 
Made School Trustee 


John A. Sullivan, prominent local 
attorney, who resides at 1275 Hoov- 
er sareet, has been appointed to 
fiill the vacancy on the board of 
trustees of the Menlo Park Ele- 
mentary School District by Pansy 
Jewett Abbott, county superintend- 
ent of school, for San Mateo County 

Mr. Sullivan ig a well know at- 
torney at law, practicing in San 
Mateo County and San Franciscoe. 
He has taken more that usual in- 
terest in the civic affairs of this 
city, and from his wide experience 
and knowledge of the needs of the 
youth of today, his selection to fill 
the existing vacancy on the board of 
schoo] trustees is most fortunate. 


No Cameras Allowed 


At Yacht Harbor 


No person may take a camera to 
the waterfront at the Palo Alto 
Harbor or On board any boat anchor 
ed in the harbor. 

A mandate to thise ffect was is- 
sued this week by Lieutenant Her- 
man Crain, U. S. Coast Guard law 
enforcement officer in San Fran- 
cisco. It bolsters orders already put 
into effect by the captain of the 
port. Strict compliance will be de- 
mandeqd and any _ photographic 
equipment taken into the area will 
be confiscated. , 

The orders grew out of recent 
coast guard regulations making the 
Palo Alto waterfront a vital de- 
fense area. 

Alto put into effect at Palo Alto 
Yacht Harbor were regulations re- 
quiring that all boat owners sign an 
official register each time they use 
thei rboats, giving the date, boat 
number, boat name, destination, per 
sons aboard, time of departure and 
time of return to anchorage. 

The harbor area will be closed be- 
tween the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a. 
m., only those having official busi- 
nesg will be allowed in the harbor 
district betwween those hours. 

Yacht Club and Sea Scout meet- 
ings wiwll be allowed on regular 
nights, but members will be requir- 
ed to confinethemselvegs to their im- 
mediate grounds. The gate to the 
harbor will be opened for entrance 
and departure for all members who 
have proper identification. 

Lieutenant Crain was accompan 
ied to Palo Alto by two naval in- 
telligence officers. 


ta 


Accused of stalking a 14-year-old 
Redwood City girl as she walked 
home from the theater, dragging 
her into a vacant lot and criminally 
attacking her, Raymond C. Thomp- 
son, 36, of this city is in the County 
jail at Redwood City, in lieu of $2,- 
500 cash bail or $5,000 bond. He was 
arrested at his home 110 Barney ave 
nue by Redwood CCity police on a 
warrant signed by the girl’s mother. 


S. P. FORMS WOMEN TRACK GANGS |The Armed Forces: 


Earl S. Hook At 


NUMBER 23 


Boating 


Interesting News Of 


Idaho Naval Station |p a Yacht Harbor 


FARRAGUT, IDAHO, March 31.— 
Earl Stanley Hook, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Hook, 1243 Laurel street, 


By Mark Nesbit 


A report from Stockton states that 


Menlo Park, California, has reported | fishing has started in a small way. 
to this U. S. Naval Training Station] A few have een caught. The river 


this week. 
Dring the weeks he is in training 
at the Station located in the beau- 


tiful lake country of Northern Idaho, |’ 


is ttill at flood stage but as the 
water clears, April fishing should be 
ood. 


The Delta Yacht Club of Stockton 


he Will be taught the fundamentals | started something a few weeks ago 
of seamanship and undergo intensive) when they wrotes to the Fish and 


physical hardening. 
Upon graduating from recrui 


Game Commission putting the Club 
on record that the fish license fee 


training, he will either be selected | be abolished for men in uniform as 
for further specialized training in| was done in the last war. Now the 
one of the many Navy Service |Central Valley Council of the Cali- 


Schools or transferred directly to 


fornia Chamber of Commerce has 


the fleet for action against the) taken it up with their Natural Re- 


enemy. , 


Ray — Studies 
At Diesel School 


Urbana, Ill. March 31 — Study- 
ing to become a specialist in the 
important field of diesel operation, 
Raymond E. Denney, 22, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. F. Denney, Menlo Park, 
California, igs now enrolled in the 
Navy’s trade school for diesel oper- 
ators at the University of Illinois 
here. Upon completing the eight- 
week course he will be eligbile for 
promotion to the petty officer rat- 
ing of motor machinist’s mate, sec- 
ond class and be assigned to duty 
with the fleet or at a shore station. 

Selected to attend the school up- 
on the basis of a series of aptitude 
tests taken during recruit training, 
he will take courses in diesel engi- 


neering, mathematics, electrical 
theory and diesel operation. 
es*s 


Atherton Resident 
Wins Promotion 


Fort Mason, Calif., March 31 — 
CClinton A. Strain, Atherton resi- 
dent on Army duty at San Fran- 
cisco Port of Embarkation, was pro- 
moted recently from Warrant Of- 
ficer to Chief Warrant Officer in 
the Army Transport Service. Strain 
has had 33 years of Army service. 
He retired a number of years ago 
arter 32 years of service, but re- 
turned to duty last March. He and 
his wife, Yvonne, make their home 
on 15th avenue near Middlefield 
Road in Atherton. 


Three Promotions 


In Two Weeks 


Three prootions in two weeks. 
That is the record made by Lloyd 
Kidder, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 


Kidder of East Palo Alto, Lloyd) 
reported to Alturas about a fort-| 
night ago ag a navy cadet. He start-| 
ed by serving as bugler, became | 


squad leader, and them cadet com- 


mander. His parents and the friends | 
who knew him in Sequoia high | 
Mateo Junior College | 
and San Jose State are expecting | 


school, San 


word of new advanceent any diy. 


In high school and college he was| 
an all-round athlete, excelling in| 


water sports. , 


BIRTHS 


To Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Carter, 


1243 Hoover street, Menlo Park, in) 
the Palo Alto Hospital, March 31 at} 


4:25 a ., 
pounds 4 ounces. 


cources Department in hope of de- 
veloping a joint program with Ore- 
gon, where men in uniform are per- 
mitted to fish wwithout licenses. 
ee ee 

The Northern California Power 
Cruiser Association met last week 
and decided to aolish all cruises and 
races for the duration, since most 
of their boats are in the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, and many of the 
memberg are in the armed forces. 
Trophies were awarded for the 1942 
season with th ecruiser “Boots,” own 
ed by Carl W. Johnson of Palo Alto 
taking first place. The “Boots” had 
a total of 1012 points, 250 over her 
nearest competitor, with 65 boats 
participating. The total points were 
won by competing in several “over 
the bottom” races, in which the con- 
test is one of skill and good naviga- 
tion, with the contestant being call- 
ed upon to maintain at all times 
their declared speed “over the 
ground”, in spite of wind, tide and 


current. 
se. 


Another fine cabin cruiser hag 
been added to the local fleet when 
Gerhart Fisher purchased R. H. 
Marshall’s “Our Mascot.” She will be 
brought from Redwood City next 
Sunday to make Palo Alto her home 
port. 


es - 8 

The Stanord Crew meets UCLA in 
the south two weeks from now and 
they are trying to get in as much 
practice as they can before that 
date. The low tides in the late af- 
ternoons combined with the strong 
winds is making it rather difficult, 
so they are taking advantage of the 
early morning calms. However, the 
morning fogs present another dif- 
ficulty. 


sess 

Lieut. Herman Crain, Coast Guard 
law enforcement officer, breezed into 
the harbor twwice during the past 
week and put into effect more string 
ent harbor regulations. They are 
being published in this week’s Re- 
corder. The important thing is to 
register with the haror master each 
time you use your boat. One local 
boat owner has lost the priviledge of 
using his boat for violating regula- 
tions. Another paid a stiff fine this 
week for another violation. 


City Planning Body 
Changes Meeting Day 


The Planning Commission of the 
City of Menlo Park has changed its 
regular monthly meeting date from 
the last Monday of the calendar 
month to the second Monday of the 
month. The meetings are held in the 
City Hall at 7:30 p. m. 

At the meeting Monday, March 
29th, Mr. John A. Sullivan was elect- 
ed Chairman and Mr. Loren W. 


a daughter weighing 8! East waw selected Secretary for the 


Commission for the ensuing year. 
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CRISIS IN MANPOWER 


problem of manpower 
much to the farmer with 


Today’s 


means as 


one hired hand, or the merchant 
with a sing] clerk, as it does to the 
industrialist who employs a thou- 
sand persons. It is all a matter of 
proportion. 

The war program has reached 
such a stupendous size that the 


proper distribution of manpower as- 

umes as much importance as the 
right use of steel, oil, rubber, or 
any other essential material or 
product. 

It has been such a short time 
since there was more manpower 
than industry and agriculture could 
absorb that we may be a bit slow 
in waking up to the fact that today 
each man and woman who can be 
used to help in the battle of produc- 
tion is needed, and needed badly. 

For the benefit, then, of farmers 
whose crops and livestock will’ suf- 
fer this year if manpower is not re- 
plenished; for the benefit of the 
armed services which have set their 
sights at possibly 10 million in uni- 
form before 1944; for the benefit of 
the factories which must turn out 
ammunition, shoes, clothing, sup- 
plies and processed foods in ever- 
increasing quantities for fighters, ci- 
vilians and allied nations, a careful 
stock-taking of manpower is re- 


quired. 
Where Manpower Is Wasted 
Our new Congress must make 


sure thet those in charge of this 
task, in Washington, cast about to 
see where able-bodied people are 


being needlessly employed. And in 
that city of Washington these au- 
thorities are now rubbing elbows 


with thousands of clerks, auditors, 
stenographers and others who could 
be used elsewhere without interfer- 
ing with the war effort in any meas- 
ure, 

Recent figures showed that there 
were 2,606,300 persons on the civil- 
ian payroll of the federal govern- 
ment. This is not only a million 
more than were in our armed forces 


in foreign lands at the time the 
President made his address at the 
opening of the present Congress, but 


it is three times as many as were 


By L. L. STEVENSON 
Ci’y’s Heart: The young sailor 
standing on 34th street in front of 
the Hoiel New Yorker plainly was 


distressed. Even more so was the 
young woman with him. A sympa- 
thetic passerby stopped and learned 
what tragecy had come to them. 
The boy had just purchased a dia- 
mond engagement ring for the girl. 
In some way it had slipped from 
her finger and disappeared in the 
sidewalk slush. They had searched 
but to no avail. The inquirer 
searched on his own account. Oth- 
ers joined him. By and by, a crowd 
was poking here and there. An hour 
passed. The sailor, heartbroken, 
would have given up. But the volun- 
teers insisted that he stick around. 
A half hour later one of the search- 
ers shouted and held up something 
that sparkled. The overjoyed lad of 
the sea would have rewarded him. 
But the finder refused. He even re- 
fused to give hisname. All he would 


say was that he is a garment 
worker. 

* * * 
Compensation: Proprietors of 


summer places up in the Catskills 
are engaged in their annual search 
for comedians, masters of cere- 
monies and entertainers in general. 
The quest, more feverish than usual 
because Uncle Sam has first choice, 
caused an agent to recall the Broad- 
way well-known who last season was 
offered a Saturday night at one of 
the places. Among the inducements 
were billing all over Monticello, 
a five-passenger car for his exclu- 
sive use and the best 10-course dinner 
he ever ate, all in exchange for only 
one appearance. 

“But what if I do an encore?’’ 
asked the Broadwayite. 

“In that case,’’ was the answer, 
“you get an extra dessert.” 

* * ™ 

War Time: What is held to be a 

wartime phenomenon is the ever- 


\ 
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on the government’s civilian payroll 
during the first World War. Of 
course this is a bigger war, but 
that only furnishes an even greater 
reason why the government should 
lead in conserving manpower for 
our farms and factories. 
The ‘“‘Renegotiation’” Law 

A single measure, introduced in 
Congress last year, would require 
thousands of new payrollers to carry | 
out its provisions. This was the 
act providing that the Army, Navy 
and Maritime commission should 
each check its war contracts so that 
renegotiation could be demanded in 
cases of excessive charges. 

The purpose of this legislation—to 
make sure that the government was 
not paying too much for its materi- 
als and supplies—was not ques- 
tioned. But the proposed method of 
rechecking all war contracts called 
for the hiring of such a large num- 
ber of new federal employees that 
amendments to the bill were quickly 
demanded. 

Although the bill has been re- 
written and amended, it still places 
upon the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time commission so much of the re- 
sponsibility for re-examining their 
contracts that thousands of new au- 
ditors and accountants would be 
needed. This violates the principle 
that united war effort calls for the 
placing of every available man and 
woman in productive work, at the 
same time helping to keep the tax- 
payers’ federal load as light as pos- 
sible, consistent with wartime de- 
mands, 

An acceptable amendment to this 
law—not yet adopted—would leave 
it to the Department of Internal 
Revenue to uncover instances of ex- 
cess profit. By using this estab- 
lished checking system, the other 
departments would not have to hire 
extra people to wade through the 
95 per cent or more of war contracts 
which are honestly and conscien- 
tiously executed. 

Here is but one example of how 
manpower can be conserved in 
these days when the efforts of all 
must be directed toward winning 
the war. 


increasing popularity of table games 
among patrons of New York’s res- 
taurants and night clubs. Gin rum- 
my, bridge and backgammon have 
been standard pastimes in local 
bistros for some time. But Mars 
has brought out a continually grow- 
ing variety of strategy and tactics 
games. These find favor not only 
among customers but among propri- 
etors as well since they reduce the 
wear and tear on table cloths which 
in the past were used as battle 
maps. Be that as it may, the game 
craze in cafes has reached such pro- 
portions that Parker Bros., the na- 
tion’s largest game manufacturers, 


Eee aaa Se ee 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, 


SAN BRUNO, 


Mr. John Citizen, 
San Francisco Peninsula, 
California. 


Dear John Citizen: 


We understand that you are looking for a real 


job in a real war industry. 


Not one where you 


boondoggling, but an honest-to-Pete job of work that 
will really help to put the Axis on the skids. 


We haven't any split 


or fancy wages to offer, and there’s a long training 
period to go through for everyone. 


But you can earn while you learn here, and it’s 


mighty interesting work in 


the working conditions are pleasant, around the clock. 
There is less red tape than you ever saw before any- 


where. 


You don’t need any 


mechanical ability helps a lot. 
electrical or radio background, yOu can move ahead 


faster. 


If you are draft-exempt (so far) and not al- 
ready employed in an essential industry, bring your 
birth certificate and pay us a visit. 


to talk it over with you. 


Cordially yours, 
The Personnel Office. 


have instituted a speciai department 
to keep clubs and eating places in- 
structed, stocked and replenished 
with old and new table pastimes. 
Like a wine or liquor salesman, an 
emissary prowls the pubs to take 
inventory and to render advice on 
what games are best suited to a 
particular place. 
* * * 

Again the War: It seems to be 
true there is an increasing demand 
for higher-priced cigars especially 
among men whose incomes range 
from the lower top brackets upward. 
This is on the word of James Pelton 
who used to sell vintage cigars to 
J. Pierpont Morgan Sr., John Hayes 
Hammond, the mining engineer, 
John W. (‘‘Betcha Million’) Gates 
and many other colorful figures of 
New York’s ‘‘Golden Age,’’ and who 
for years has been dispensing 
“smokes” of foreign and domestic 
origin to a fairly prosperous clien- 
tele at the Hotel Biltmore. In the 
old days, the dollar cigar was com- 
mon. But in the tightening times 
that began late in 1929, dollar cigars, 
75-cent cigars and even three for a 
dollar cigars found fewer and fewer 
customers. The 15-cent straight or 
two-for-a-quarter brands became 
tops among luxury smokers with a 
trace of a demand for two-bit 


brands. 
* * 


* 

Manhattan Midnight: Two Free 
French colonels, who prefer to re- 
main anonymous, seeking nostalgic 
North African atmosphere at the 


Casbah, local exponent of Algiers-in- | 


America . . and discovering that 
proprietor Max Cassvan, in keeping 
with the free spirit of his compa- 
triots, has made the entertainment 
really Free French by tearing up 
their dinner check . . . Marie Nash 
and Sigmund Romberg in town for 
a fortnight’s rest from the hectic 
excitement of touring the country 
in ‘‘An Evening With Sigmund Rom- 
berg,’ declaring at Theodore’s that 
they are so exhausted from trying to 
take in all the new shows, night 
clubs, and movies that they’ll be 
glad to get back to the “‘peace and 
quiet’’ of one-night stands. 
Bell Syndicate—WNU Features, 


Woman War Worker, 80, 
Not Too Old, She Says 


MIDDLEBURY, CONN.—Miss 
Jennie O’Neill, 80-year-old retired 
Waterbury school teacher who 


works the 3 to 11 p. m. war job 
shift at the Waterbury Clock com- 
pany plant, said that ‘no able- 
bodied person of any age is too 
old to help in the war effort.” 

Miss O’Neill works six days a 
week at the plant. 


He Pays for Education 


After Lapse of Years 
TOLEDO. — Russell J. Schunk, 


head of the Toledo public library, | 


reported that a book borrower had 
called at the library to pay a fine 
due for several years with the ex- 


planation that the technical book on | 


concrete had enabled him to get a 


job at $100 a week and he wanted to | 


clear his conscience. 


He also reported that a poet called 


to get all the words which might 
rhyme with thermometer. 


Inc. 
CALIFOROIA 


can make a lot of money 


shifts or white-collar jobs 
a precision industry, and 


previous experience, but 
And if you have some 


We'll be happy 
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Sea-Bee) Enlistments 


Are Still Taken 


Lieutenant Commander W. E. 
Kimbrough, Officer in Charge of 
lthe San Francisco Recruiting Dis- 
|trict, announced today that men 18 
to 38 who desire to join the Navy’s 
Sea-Bees must be qualified by a 
Navy Recruiting Station before 
they receive orders for induction 
under selective service. 

“This statement is intended to 
clear up misunderstanding in the 
minds of some applicants,’ Kim- 
brough said. “A man of draft age, 
18to 38, may volunteer for the Sea- 
Bees up to the time he receives his 
‘orders for induction into the armed 
forces. But unless he first has been 
found qualified by the Navy Re- 
cruiting Servvice, he has nO assur- 
ance he will get into the service he 
| desires. 

“Only a limited number of con- 
|struction men will be accepted and 
;men in the 18 to 38 age group 
| should take immediate steps to 
|volunteer. In the Sea-BBees they 
can follow their chosen professions 
jor trades and still serve their 
|country. 

“Sea-Bee enlistment on a volun- 
| teer basis is open to men 38 to 50 


‘years of age and to youths of sev- 
enteen who have aptitude in con- 
istruction work. 
| “Te Sea-Bees, 
| Army engineers, 
| skilled tradesmen. 
lings up to and 
| petty officer.” 
Lieutenant Commander Kim- 
| brrough advised applicants to talk 
| with recruiting officers at the Navy 
|station, Room 42, 
| Building, San Francisco, or at any 
other Navy Recruiting Station in 
the district. 


similar to the 
are almost all 
They hold rat- 
including chief 


} 
| 
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Il THE SITUATION: 


ment. 


lack of brakemen. 


train movements. 


Federa] Office, 


AN 


The railroads are carrying a tremendous load of 
war freight as well as troops and thelr equip- 
This freight must be moved quickly, 
efficiently and without delay, for thig Is vital to 
the war effort. This freight Includes equipment 
for our armed forces, materials for shipyards, 
airplane factories and other plants whose prod- 
ucts are needed to win the war. 


Like most other Industries the rallroads are short 
of manpower, and unfortunately many freight 
trains were delayed In Californla last year for 


As an example of delays, one California 
railrord alone had 226 trains delayed from 
15 minutes to 22 hours during a ten day 
period in October, for lack of brakemen. 


An Important factor In the shortage of brake- 
men In Californta Is the California “Full Crew 
Law,” which specifies the number of brakemen 
on trains according to thelr length and the 
grades on which the trains operate. 


There are only 14 states cut of the 48 which 
have “Full Crew Lawe” and California’s law Is 
the most restrictive, burdensome and stringent 
of them all. Many frelght trains carry double 
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ED 


The Sunday Church Services 


aL OLE OD 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 

Rev. Thomas McKeon, Pastor 
Oak Grove Avenue 

Sunday Mass, 7, 8:30 and 1) a.m. 


Benediction at 7:45 p.m. 


At the Mission Church of St. 
Francis, Euclid Ave., East Palo Alto, 
masses at 7:30 and 9 a. m. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE 


WAYSIDE 
Rev. Edmund I. Hogan, Pastor 
Portola. 

Daily mass at 8 a. mm. Sunday 
masses at 8 and 9:30 a. m. 
EAST PALO ALTO COMMUNITY 

CHURCH 

Rev. Melvin D. Westland, pastor 
Euclid Ave. near Bayshore Ravens- 
wood District. 

9:45 am.—Sunday School. 

11 a.m—Morning Worship. 

6:30 p.m. — Christian Endeavor 
Services. i 

7:45 p.m.—Evening Service. 
MENLO FULL GOSPEL CHURCH 

Earle V. Jennison, Pastor 
Phone Redwood 3155-W 

Oak Grove avenue and Mills street, 

two blocks from highway. 
Sunday Services: Sunday School 10 
a. m. Morning Service, 11 a. m. Even 
ing Service 7:45 o'clock. Choir Prac- 
tice 7:15, before evening service 

Mid-week meetings — Wedpesday 
evening: Song Service and Preach- 
ing. 

Friday evening 8:00 o'clock Pray- 
er Service. 


Ne eee eee SRS pe aD 


Free Enterprise 


It took Germany nine years to 
build enough plants and equipment 
to fight this war; it took Japan 25 
years, Russia 20 years. American 
industry, under free enterprise, has 
done it in two years. 


Many War Trains 


| delayed for lack of Brakemen! 


THE REMEDY: Suspend California’s 


stringent “Full Crew Law” during 


the War Emergency. 


brakemen per train 


class of 
brakemen. 


Other roads hae similar difficulties In meeting 
their wartlme responsibility. As our war effort 
is increased, particularly on the West Coast, the 
railroads will have more and more passengers 
and freight to carry. 1943 will exceed 1942 In 


transportation In the 


“Make production” 


SANTA FE ® SO 


THIS IS IN ANSWER TO THE SURPRISING PUBLIC STATEMENT OF MARCH 15, 1943, BY SOME RAILROAD UNIONS 


the number of brakemen required or used In 
any other State of the Union. 


The California railroads, therefore, are asking 
the California legislature to suspend the pro- 
visions of the law requiring more than two 
Thev ask thle suspension 
for the period of the war emergency only. 


The California “Full Crew Law” was passed 
way back in 1911 and the California rail- 
toads contend that there are no reasons 
now for the excessive number of brakemen 
required by the California law. And brake- 
men will still have plenty of employment, 
for during the war emergency there will 
be no necessity to “make work” for any 
railroad employees, 


You know the Importance of railroad frelght 


proved this by a considerate and understanding 
attitude when passenger tralns have been de- 
layed by freight traffic. We are therefore Is- 
sulng this frank statement In order that you 
may know our problem, what we are asking of 
the legislature, and why. 


and not 
legislation 's our country’s need now. 


THE CALIFORNIA RAILROADS 


UNION PACIFIC © WESTERN PACIFIC 


CONGREGATION BETH JACOB 
creek Drive 


Emil Bernhard Cohn. Rabbi 
Services will be held on Friday 


night at 8:15. 
Saturday morning services at 9:00 


o'clock. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
716 Santa Cruz Avenue 


9:45 a. m.—Sunday School, Wm. 
Daut, Superintendent. 

11:00 a.m.—Morning Worship. 

6:30 p.m.—Christian Endeavor 
meetings, Intermediate, high school 
and Young People’s societies. 


Junior Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings at 2:45 and 3:45 p.m, each 
Wednesday. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
420 Oak Grove Ave. Menle Park 
Rector, The Reverend 
Charles Edward Fritz, M. A. B. D. 

8:00 a. m. — Holy Communion. 
9:30 a. m. — Church School in 
St. Mary’s Chapel, 1060 Laurel St. 
11:00 A. M—First and third Sun- 
days, Holy Communion and sermen. 
Other Sundays, Morning Prayer 
and sermon, 
REORGANIZED “HURCH OF 
JESUS CHRIST, L. D. 8. 
Corner Spencer and Grants streeta, 
San Jose 
Dr. L. E. Harris, Pastor 
Church School 9:45 a, m. 
Morning Worship, 11 a. m. Evening 
service 7: 45 o'clock. 
Prayer service Wednesday even- 
ing at 7:45 o’clock. 
Public cordially invited to these 
| services. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


First Church of Christ, Solemtint 
Bryant Street and Forest Avenue, 
Palo Alto, 


Sunday services at ll am, 


including 


war effort. You have 


“make work” 


UTHERN PACIFIC 


Cc 


nue, 


1943 


RED CROSS 


NEEDS YOUR HELP 


FRIDAY APRIL 2, 


Seed Money 


There's only one thing more foolish than killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. That’s living up the money that has been 
put away to buy the seed for next year’s crops, 


Although G-E turbines and lamps and refrigerators don’t 
grow from any seed you can buy at a seed store, yet any manu- 
facturer—no matter what he makes—has a seed problem just 
the same. For next year’s models, and improved designs, and 
new products—all these cost money. Money for research, and 
engineering, and new tools, and advertising to tell the puklic 
where a product can be obtained, and how much it will cost. 


And the only place this money can come from is out of past 
earnings, or borrowing on the promise of earnings in the future, 
In other words—from seed money. 


From the seed of research and engineering, planted in years 
past by General Electric, have come some pretty amazing 
erops. Incandescent lamps five times as efficient as Edison's, 
vacuum tubes that made radiobroadcasting possible, refriger- 
ators for the home and electric machines for industry to make 
important jobs easier. 


Right now the crops we’re growing are all of the “Victory 
Garden” kind—weapons that are serving with our armed forces 
on land and sea and in the air. 


But we mustn’t neglect the seed money for the future. We're 
looking forward to the continuance of the industrial system 
that will allow us to open up and cultivate other new and prom- 
ising fields. So, tomorrow, look for important developments in 
television, fluorescent lighting, plastics, electronics. These will 
be familiar words in the post-war world. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Company, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


i ee 


I DRIVE A 


Bay Area for 


age and at | 


possible, giving 
mobile driving 


Laiqaar ss vitonan 


.-.and like it! 


eee YOU'LL LIKE IT, TOO 


Here’s a job for women that’s pleas- 
ant, interesting, healthful, profitable 
and essential to the war effort...driv- 


ing local buses in the San Francisco 


You are paid while training. You 
must be between 21 and 35 years of 


future, plus: 

* Complete equality with men drivers 
in pay and seniority rights. 

* Medical care, 

* Hospital service. 

* Group health and life insurance. 


* Pension and retirement benefits. 
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Heroine, 9, Aids Plane 


Victims in Mountains 
CASTIAC, CALIF.—A _nine-year- 
old girl hiked five miles over moun- 
tains and across streams to care 
for two army air force fliers, in- 
jured in a plane-glider crash. 

Marylynn Winkler, daughter of N. 
C. Winkler, Romero Canyon ranch- 
er, reached the two injured fliers, 
Staff Sergt. Robert Edelman of Long 
Island City, N. Y., and Pvt. Robert 
Nengel of Orlando, Fla., built a fire 
to warm them, and watched over 
them for hours until help arrived. 

“She kept scurrying up the hill- 
sides, foraging brush for fire,” said 
Sergeant Edelman. ‘‘Even when it 
got dark she kept running off for 
more wood. 

“‘When the army field ambulance 
got as far as it could, she rustled 
up some long branches for stretch- 
er poles and helped make emergen- 
cy stretchers. She was wonderful.” 

But Marylynn took the praise 
modestly. 

“T just couldn’t leave them there 
alone and hurt like that.’ 


New Post-War Marvels 


Are Seen by Decorator 


NEW YORK.—The war is creating 
new marvels for the American 
home, declared Matt Denning, direc- 
tor of trade sales for E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., speaking at the 
annual conference of the American 
Institute of Decorators. He prom- 
ised unbreakable glass and glass 
that will float, wood that will not 
burn, shoes that will have no leath- 
er, automobiles made of plastics and 
fuels that will give 30, 40 and 50 
miles a gallon. 

The home of tomorrow, Denning 
believes, will make use of improved 
synthetic fabrics, chemical and light 
alloy structural materials, new 
paints and other revolutionary sci- 
entific developments. 


Hubby Also Serves— 
Over Kitchen Stove! 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS.—Mid- 
shipman Hazel Welch, a WAVE 
stationed at Mount Holyoke col- 
lege, received a box of cookies 


from the folks back home. With 
them was a letter telling of hours 
spent over a hot stove. 

Who made the cookies? 
WAVE was asked. 

“My husband,”’ she answered. 


the 


PacificGreyhound Lines. 


east 5 ft. 4 in. tall. Good 


\ 
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Apply in person at 62 Seventh Street, San 
Francisco, or write furnishing photograph if 


age, height, weight and auto- 
experience. 
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Most U. 5. Aid Pheu ag 7Teros 


Reaches Russia 


3,000,000 Tons of Supplies 


Shipped to Soviet; Flow 


i 
Is Mounting. | 
WASHINGTON. — Almost es 


million tons of war supplies have 
been shipped to the Soviet Union 
since the Russian-aid program has 
been in effect, Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., lend-lease administrator, says. 


Mr. Stettinius also said that by 
far the greater part of the supplies 
shipped to Russia are getting there 
and added that in December and 
January there were no losses what- 
soever. In January the shipments | 
to Russia were considerably greater | 
than in the preceding month and |} 
comprised very largely foodstuffs | 
which the Russian soldiers urgently 
need, according to the report. 


Allies to Join Effort. 


This aid is being sent chiefly to 
Murmansk, the direct route to Rus- 
sia and the only northern port open } 
during the winter. Some supplies | 
also have been shipped into the 
Persian gulf, and then sent overland 
to Russia. Convoys from the United 
States and Great Britain sent by the 
northern route have been subjected 
to strong German air and subma- 
rine attacks in the past and heavy 
losses have been suffered. 

At the same time Noel Hall, Brit- 
ish minister to Washington on civil- 
ian supplies to North Africa, made 
a report on the amount of foodstuffs 
which had been shipped to North 
Africa to relieve the civilian situa- 
tion there. Out of their own scanty 
stocks the British had sent nine ship- 
loads of food by January 1, he said. 


Combined British and American 
machinery had been set up to cope 
with the civilian situation in North 
Africa, after those countries were 
swept bare of food supplies by the 
Vichy authorities, and the effort is 
well under way to restore civilian 
economy and rectify the severe 
shortage of consumers goods. 

The American supplies under lend- 
lease have played a small but im- 
portant part in the great Russian 
offensives now going on, said Mr. 
Stettinius, but these offensives are 
still being sustained principally with 
Russian-produced weapons. 


Telephone Wire Shipped. 


“American tanks, planes and 
trucks are continuing to go for- 
ward,”’ he said, ‘‘in addition we have 
sent to the Soviet Union many oth- 
er vital military supplies. For ex- 
ample, we have sent hundreds of 
thousands of miles of field telephone 
wire which have been of major im- 
portance in the maintenance of So- 
viet army communications on the 
3,000-mile Russian front. We have 
shipped a considerable amount of 
steel, which Soviet factories have 
made into Russian tanks, and chem- 
icals, which they have used in the 
manufacture of Russian bombs and 
high-explosive shells that are now 
ripping apart the Nazi lines. 

“January shipments of food to 
Russia were one-fifth larger than 
in December. This food is urgently 
needed by the Soviet army. We 
sent many thousands of tons of 
wheat and flour, sugar, canned 
pork, dried beans and other vege- 
tables, lard and vegetable fats. We 
have so far been able to send only 
very small amounts of butter, which 
the Russians have requested espe- 
cially for their wounded soldiers in 
military hospitals. In January but- 
ter shipments amounted to 682 tons. 
This was the equivalent of less than 
one-sixth of an ounce from each 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

“We shall continue to make every 
effort to increase the flow of lend- 
lease supplies for Russia to greater 
proportions.’’ 


Life of Reilly? That’s 
Life of Farmhand Now 


OSCEOLA, IOWA,—The life of a 
farmhand is no longer a hard lot. 

An advertisement appearing in the 
local paper asked for a married man 
to work on a farm. No experience 
necessary. Age not important. 
Forty hours a week, time and a half 
for overtime. Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons off. The privilege 
of using the boss’ car to take the 
children to school. No Sunday 
chores, because the boss will do 
them on that day. 


Cupid Puts on Stilts— 
Meets High Tower Folks 


PHILADELPHIA. — Miss Peggy 
Blounts organized the High Tower 
club a year ago because, she said, 
she wanted to meet folks on her own 
level. She’s 6 feet 1% inches tall. 
Recently she announced her engage- 
ment to the club president, Joseph 
Hager, 6 feet 6 inches. At the same 
time, the club secretary, Miss Helen 
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‘Easter Seal Sale For 


And Pretty Girl|Crippled Children 


Marine Ace Off Oregon 


Farm Is Fast Worker Any 
Way You Take Him. 


HUBBARD, ORE. — The United 
States marines could build a legend 
around Maj. Marion Carl. It’s al- 
ready on the way. The leathernecks 
out Solomon way call him ‘‘The Zero 
Man” for his fabulous prowess in 
knocking down those Japanese fight- 
ers. And wait until those boys get 
going on how he won a lovely Pow- 
ers model in six weeks. 

He’s strictly a fast worker, this 
handsome young man who came off 
a farm to become Oregon's No. 1 
air hero and one of the top Amer- 
ican aces of the Second World war. 

In a few months over Midway and 
Guadalcanal he gave the business 
to 17 enemy planes (the unofficial 
figure is bigger), then came back 
home, met Edna Kirvin, brunette 
Powers model, in New York on a 
war bond sales tour. Six weeks lat- 
er she was Mrs. Marion Carl—and 
touring with him. 

Looks Like Hollywood. 

He’s the kind of guy who makes 
a leatherneck’s chest swell. 

This 27-year-old marine fighter 
pilot, five years out of Oregon State 
college, looks as though he would be 
more at home in front of a Hollywood 
motion picture camera than behind 
the controls of a Grumman Wildcat. 

But there’s nothing Hollywood 
about him except his looks. He’s 
quiet, soft-spoken, reluctant to talk 
about the exploits that twice won 
him the Navy Cross. 

He’s not a “‘hot’’ pilot, but a cool, 
calculating air fighter who figures 
out his combat tactics as scientifical- 
ly as he figured his aeronautical en- 
gineering problems at college. But 
he learned the hard way. 

His first lesson came at Midway 
when he and two other marine pilots 
ran into three groups of Jap planes 
of 25 or 30 planes each. 

“I was trailing, and the other two 
planes attacked the first group of 
Jap bombers. As a group of Zeros 
closed in on the other planes, I 
jumped one of the Japs. Before I 
could bring effective fire on him, I 
looked behind and the air was black 
with Zeros closing in, so I headed 
away. I learned a lot in that fight 
but didn’t do much damage.” 

Different After That. 

After that it was a different story. 

He was a veteran by the time his 
fighter squadron went to Guadal- 
canal, 

“The Japs would come in with 
twin-engined bombers that were just 
as good and fast as our planes,” 
Carl, who flew No. 13 in that battle- 
scarred, outnumbered squadron, 
said. 

“‘We learned to make one or two 
passes at the bombers before the 
Zeros closed in, and then headed 
for the clouds.’’ 

Carl’s hunting was somewhat 
tougher than shooting fish in a rain 
barrel. Soon he ran into tough luck 
but he came out with nothing more 
serious than the loss of his squadron 
supremacy. It was September 9, 
1942; “I made two passes and got 
two bombers. I attempted a third 
pass instead of heading for the 
clouds. 

“A Zero got me with a 20-mm., 
cannon. How many times I do not 
know. I was at 22,000 feet when 
my plane burst into flames. I lost 
no time in bailing out and landed in 
the water several miles from Guad- 
alcanal and some 30 miles down the 
coast from Henderson Field. 

“Because of the tide, I was un- 
able to reach shore and had about 
given up hope when some native 
picked me up. It took him about 
four hours to paddle 200 feet to get 
me.”’ 


Hitherto Disdained Fish 
To Be Sold as War Food 


BOSTON.—The lowly ocean pout, 
rajah fish, alewives and some little 
known species—once thrown back 
into the ocean or used as fertilizer— 
are going to be channeled into the 
food market this year to help the 
war program. 

The Massachusetts Fisheries As- 
sociation, Inc., said that the public 
will discover these species are not 
only good eating but a delicacy. 

Ralph Osborn of the Massachu- 
setts department of marine fisheries 
and a member of the association’s 
committee on the increased use of 
sea food, said that more than 150,000 
pounds of pout already had been 
marketed and that it should rise to 
3,000,000 pounds as soon as the pub- 
lic learns of its delicacy. 

The potentialities of rajah fish are 
even greater, Mr. Osborn said, add- 
ing that its total volume could equal 
12,000,000 pounds annually. In addi- 
tion, the committee expressed the 
belief that more than _ 1,000,000 


Thompson, 6 feet, revealed her be- 
trothal to the vice president, James 
E. Griffith, 6 feet 6, 


pounds of alewives now going into 
fertilizer each year should be placed 
on the food market, 


Preparations are being made by 
the San Mateo Society for Crippled 
Children to sponsor the Easter Seal 
Sale for the benefit of handicapped 
youngsters in San Mateo county. 
The Easter Seal Sale is a national 
movement sponsored by the Nation- 
al Society for Crippled Children and 
is carried on by such groups as the 
San Mateo Society throughout the 
country. The seals are sent through 
the mails and the returns are de- 
voted to assisting numbers of child- 
ren who otherwise would not have 
a chance to lead a normal life. 

Sam. D. Merk, President of the or- 
ganization, has announced the fol- 
lowing committee that will arrange 
the details of the sale to be con- 
ducted in this county from March 29 
to April 25: Mr. J. E. Morrish and 
Dr. Richard Ames. 

In accordance with a 1942 charter 
aendment the San Mateo County 
Board of Supervisors this week 
three south county water districts, 
operated under the board, under the 
control of the county engineer. 

Persons previously appointed to 
manage the Willow road, Ravens- 
wood and East Palo Alto water dis- 
tricts were instructed to transfer 
their records to the county engineer 
at once to allow him to prepare the 
1943-44 budgets. 

Assistant District Attorney Dan- 
iel E. Sullivan: explained that this 
procedure would be required under 
the code of civil procedure now in 
course of preparation. 


Two shortages — of gas and of 
eggs—have brought about the decis- 
ion of the Woodside-Atherton Jun- 
jor Auxiliary o the Stanford Conval- 
escent Home not to hold its annual 
Easter Egg hunt this year. 

At the group’s recent meeting in 
the lodge of the A. O. Stewart home 
in Atherton, embers vvoted against 
the hunt, which in past years was 
staged Easter morning at Pringle 
Meadows in Woodside. Mrs. Gordon 
Dennis, president, presided at the 
meeting. 


Classified Ads 


~ Real Estate For Sale 


FOR SALE— 
6-Room house, garage, let 50 by 
225. $3200. 


LIST WITH 


MENLO PARK REALTY CO 


440 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
PHONE 21832 
Properties For Sale or Rent 


EXPERT CARPENTER 
GENERAL CONTRACTING 


Specializing in Remodeling, Gladly 
help you plan 
No Job too Large or teo Small 
Phone H. E. STALDER P. A. 4808 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


id 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
REMOVED BY THE ELECTRI€ 


needle. Absolutely permanant. 
Gertrude Allender, 214 Eumei 


Pale Alto. Phone Pale Alte 


YEAR ROUND SOHOOL 
“Tots to Ten” 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS 
P. A. 28925 - Reavenswoed Ave. 


a Ce a oN 

BABY CHIX, STARTED CHIX 
several ages, W. Legs, Heavy 
breeds. Raise a few in your back 
yard. Ravenswood Hatchery, 
2361 University, East Palo Alto. 


ip (BONDS 
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GRADE NEWS 
FIRST GRADE—Virgel Wheatly, 
a new pupil in this grade has mov- 
ed here from Missouri. 
SECOND GRADE — The pupils 


An operetta, “Liven on the Farm”,| of the second grade rave organized 
by Otis M. Carrington, choral in-|into five groups for their study of 
structor, will be produced at Se- foods. These groups are. Vegetables; 
quoia Union high school ‘Thursday, Bruits; People ich bring us food; 

; ‘tt ‘ Anials that give us food; Wheat 
“jl 8th st nts al ne even-|,. 
April 8th, for students alc the € field. 
ing of April 9th for the public in| THIRD GARDE — The pupils of 
place of the annual Spring concert.|the third grade are making slides 


Relative values of simple farm! which will be shown before the 
living compared to the frivolities of | clas, at a future program. 
city life are indicated in the oper- FOURTH GRADE — Wayne 
etta’s plot. Characters in the pre-|Wheatly has moved here from the 
entation are Uncle Bob, Bruce Mc-| Middle Dest and is now a student 
Neil: Mrs. O’Brien, Joyce Mac-| jin the fourth grade. 
Kenzie; Rosalie, Nancy Ann Squires;’ SIXTH GRADE — Joyce Billings 
Winifred, Margaret Gates, Millicent,| of the sixth grade won first in the 


Maujean Schmidt; Mrs. Gabble,| Red ‘Cross essay contest. 
Mary Whiting; Mr. Gabble, Walter EIGHTH GRADE — The pupils 
sradshaw' Martha, Pat Dolan;|of the tighth grade have currant 


Nick, Don Gaylord. Directing the 
voices will be Mr. Car- 
and a full orchestra con- 
ducted by Max Gelber, band and or- 
chestra instructor, will be used. 
Prices for the student perform- 
ance will be 15 cents, evening prices 
will be 25 cents. Proceeds from the 
operetta will be used to pudchase 
bonds for prizes for the best Victory 
eardens, but money left over will be 
iven to the music department. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL 


McCoy and Miriam 


events regularly now. They bring 
clippings out the currant news- 
papers and read the aloud to the 
class. 


125 chorus 


ringt« 
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More Synthetic Rubber 


To Appear in ‘War’ Lines 

WASHINGTON.—Synthetic rubber 
within two or three months will be- 
gin replacing the small quantities of 
natural rubber permitted in hot wa- 
ter bottles, ice bags, and similar 
“war”? line rubber drug sundries. 
The office of the rubber director 
reported that the result will be a 
definite improvement in many cases 
because of the stronger resistance 
of some synthetics to acids, medi- 
vines, oils, and greases. 


LONDON.—Three million more 
British women between the ages of 
31 and 40 came under the wartime 
authority of Labor Minister Ernest 
Bevin, subject to draft if they have 
no children under 14. A majority of 
the new group has never before 
done outside work. One of every 
three war workers in Great Britain 
now is a woman. % 


By Marian 

Garland. 
MOVIE RETURNS 

The movie “The Elephant Boy” 
presented by the eighth grade of 
CCentral school took in more than 
$47, The money collected wwill go 
into the eighth grade graduation 
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It shall be... — , 
A TOTAL VICTORY 
A LASTING PEACE 


OUR BOYS are striking telling blows these days 
on many battle fronts. They will strike harder and 
oftener throughout 1943. And this will be because 
you with your Bond Dollars are giving them the 
weapons to fight with. Every ship, plane, tank, gun, 
rolling off the American line of production, is speed- 
ing the day of total victory. 

Knowing this, you are willing to sacrifice, to for- 
get luxuries, even to do without many things you 
have looked upon as living necessities. It is the boys 
on the firing lime who must endure the real hard- © 
ships. And that our country shall be safe and that we 
shall win through to a lasting peace, we at home 
must do our share in the only way open to us—and 
that is by making sure that the world’s best muni- 
tions of war are in the hands of the world’s best 
warriors. 

Buying War Bonds is the patriotic thing to do. It 
is also the smart thing to do. It is a guarantee of 
America’s future. For when the boys come home those 
bonds will be ready to find their way into the chan- 
nels of free American enterprise— to build homes, 
establish farms, equip shops, and help our nation 
move into the blessed activities of Peace. 

Buy War Bonds regularly and accord- 
OX ing to plan. Increase the percentage ofyour 
income you are investing in them. Help 
to build up the grand total of America’s 
Nest Egg. 


PGE: 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GE 10W-343 
G BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS 


PEED THE DAY OF HOMECOMIN 


Food Dehydrators 
For Use at Home 


Simple System Is Explained 
By College Experts. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—An inex- 
pensive, simple home-foods dehydra- 
tor has been developed by engineers 
at the University of Tennessee in 
co-operation with the Tennessee Val- 
ley authority. 

In essence, the units are insulated 
cabinets, with trays provided for 
foodstuffs, and a fan to circulate 
air over the trays. Electric coils, 


or even light bulbs provide the nec- | 
Many householders | 
will be able to build their own, eX: | 


essary heat. 


perts say. 

The importance of the role of 
these dehydrating units in the 1943 
program of ‘‘victory gardens’ was 
emphasized by one University of 
Tennessee Official, 
that many city dwellers with small 
plots of ground are ready to plant 
gardens, but do not have the can- 
ning facilities. 

Use of the dehydrating units de- 
veloped here is simple: 


The item to be dehydrated first | 


must be ‘‘blanched,”’ that is, pre- 
cooked. It then is placed in the 
dehydrating unit, where the elec- 
trically generated heat and circulat- 
ing air take moisture from the food, 
leaving a given portion, about one- 
eighth or one-tenth its original size. 
The dehydrated item then is packed 


against bacterial action or from | 


yeast growth, because of the lack 
of moisture. 


Fruits, such as apples, are “sul- | 
dehydrating, but | 


phured’”’ before 
this does not injure nutrient value. 

To ‘refresh’? a dehydrated comes- 
tible, 1 to 1% cups of water are add- 
ed to one cup of the dehydrated 
item and allowed to soak two hours 
or overnight. 
cooked as fresh vegetables. 


‘Combat Fatigue’ Cure 


Announced by Surgeon 
NEW YORK. — Special methods 
for prevention and treatment of 
“combat fatigue’? among merchant 
seamen engaged on convoy and oth- 
er duties have been announced by 


the U. S. public health service. 


Dr. Parran, who attended an all- 
day conference of official and civil 
psychiatrists and psychologists at 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, declared that the merchant 
marine is ‘‘a fighting organization” 
as important in this war as any 
military or naval organization. 


Recognition of this fact, and its 
widest publicity, themselves consti- 
tute an important measure in the 
prevention and quick treatment of 
“combat fatigue,’ he said. 

Symptoms of this temporary ail- 
ment are severe physical and men- 
tal fatigue, digestive disorders, loss 
of appetite, bad dreams and sleep- 
lessness, feeling of depression and 
so on. 

Dr. Parran and his fellow confer- 
ence members said, however, that 
“combat fatigue’ occurs in very few 
cases. Among some 300 seamen of 
the Norwegian merchant marine 
service who were torpedoed and ex- 
posed to great hardships, only nine 
developed ‘‘combat fatigue.”’ 


Forged U. S. Check Peril 


Told by Secret Service 


WASHINGTON.—The secret serv- 
ice is urging the public to be on 
guard against the theft and forgery 
of government checks, warning that 
the issuance of thousands of checks 
to servicemen’s dependents might 
bring a revival of rackets that 
flourished in WPA days. 

As a part of a nation-wide ‘‘know- 
your-indorser” campaign, mer- 
chants, bankers and others were 
asked to be certain of the ideritity 
of persons cashing government 
checks. Those entitled to the checks 
were advised to take precautions 
against the pilfering of their mail. 

The rackets reached a peak when 
the government was distributing 
millions of checks for relief and 
farmer’s benefits. In 1940, the serv- 
ice investigated 21,000 forgeries of 
government checks but the number 
dropped last year to 12,000. 


Inquiring Dad in Alaska 
Army Gets Double Talk 


COLUMBUS.—Pvt. Lewis Stein- 
metz, somewhere in Alaska, is going 
to get some double talk in the next 
letter he receives from home. 

He recently wrote his wife anx- 
iously asking about the baby they 
had been expecting. 

“What color hair has he? What 
color eyes has he? Who does he 
look like?’’ were Private Steinmetz’ 
queries. 

Mrs. Steinmetz became the moth: 
er of the city’s first 1943 set of twins. 
“He” has blue eyes and black hair 
—and so has she. 


who explained | 


The food is then | 


Surgeon General Thomas Parran of | 
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Lodge-Club Calendar 
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Menlo Park lodge Ne. 651, F. & AM. 
Stated meeting first Thursday, 
HAROLD R. DELL, Master 


Dr. J. Ross Hardy, Secretary 
American Legion — Meets first 
and third Wednesday, Legien Hall. 


WALTER GALE, Commander. 
FRANK ALLIS, Adjutant. 


Menlo Parlor No. 211, N. D. G. WwW. 


| Meets first and third Tuesdays in 


Masonic Hall. 
Mrs. Mary Sparks, President. 


Mrs. Frances Maloney, Rec. Sec. 


American Legion Auxillary 443— 


|Meets every second and fourth 
|Tuesday at 8 p. m., Legion Hall, Osk 


Grove Ave. 
Mrs. Ethel Casaretto, President 


Mrs. Edith Bettleheim, Sec.-Treas. 


Knights of Columbus—Palo Alto 
Council No. 2677 meets the second 
and fourth Wednesday at 8:15 p. ma. 
in the Parish Hall, 745 Waverly St. 


Fraternal Order of Eagles, Palo 


| Alto aerie No. 2360, meets every 


Monday night, 8 o'clock. 


| Daniel K. Hickey, Worthy President 


w. E. Ecker, Secretary 
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Deal in Pigs With 
Wife Benefits Him 


VICI, OKLA.—It was a good 
deal in pigs that George Morris 
made with his wife. 

She had a sow that was expect- 
ing and Morris suggested he 
should have one of the pigs. 

Jokingly Mrs. Morris said she 
would give kim ‘‘all over seven,”’ 

The sow came through with 20 
pigs. 


"WAR BOWS 


is ready 


Phone P. A. 2-4411 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1943 
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WAR 
is on the wires 


The Long Distance lines of the Nation are 
busy, as are the assembly lines of its tanks and 

ane factories, its gun and ammunition plants 
_, and for the same reason. War. 

. And materials for building telephone lines 
are fighting materials now—no longer available 
for new lines to meet the ever-increasing vol- 
ume of calls. 

That is why we ask that only really necessary 
calls be made to war-busy centers. Your call 
might delay the production of a tank, a bomber 


or a ship. { 
Your co-operation is of real help. We appre- 
ciate it. 
: Your Dollars help make possible the 
AMERICAN % RED CROSS 
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THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
529 BRYANT STREET - TELEPHONE P. A. 3101 
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UR Job Work Department 


at all times to handle 


your PRINTING needs. 


Letter Heads e Envelopes 
Cards e Blank Forms 


Tell the public what you have to sell with 
an ad in the Recorder---You'll get results 


Menlo Park, Califernia 
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